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her to have been an armed goddess of flame. To 
realize that Vesta was armed is at first startling; 
the bearings of the fact are apparent when one in- 
terprets the flame not only as the fire of the hearth, 
but also as the symbol of the Anatolian Mother, 
who was a warrior goddess, protector of the state, 
and bestower of fertility. At once it becomes plain 
why in ancient literature Vesta is confounded with 
Rhea, Cybele, Gaia, Ops, and other female deities 
of fertility. It is as one of these that at times 
she carries Rhea-Cybele's drum ; the Palladium, too, 
would justly be her attribute in this capacity. The 
Nike, a common attribute, proves nothing. Cur- 
iously enough, Vesta's weapon is distinctly Italic, 
whence it would seem that she is an Italic divinity 
with characteristics of the Anatolian Mother, or — 
to state it conversely — a form of the Anatolian 
Mother, modified by Italic traits. 

She is, as was the Mother, Protector of the State, 
IIoXioOxos, in that on the chastity of her priestesses 
depends the safety of the state, and this very vow 
of chastity, the sacrifice of womanhood to the 
revered deity, finds its best parallels in the practices 
of Anatolian shrines where women, as well as men, 
strove to devote themselves utterly to the Mother. 
If in Magna Mater's worship there actually are 
preserved memories of the primitive matriarchate, 
there may herein be a clue to the reason for the 
distinguished honors paid to the Vestals. 

The evidence furnished by the shape of the temple 
indicates that the cult was Italic, to which theory 
there are contributions in the facts that the weapon 
which Vesta bears is Italic and that tradition saw 
in Numa either the institutor of the Vestals, or one 
who made important rules for their order. The 
story of Romulus is also of value here, in that it 
makes his mother a Vestal from Alba Longa, the 
Italic town which was the mother of Rome 3 . The 
problem of the Italic hut-urn ds intricate and baf- 
fling. Because it belongs to portions of Etruria as 
well as to Latium, it is tempting to believe that the 
type is the outgrowth of Etruscan modifications of 
the Villanova urn, but authorities are in no wise 
agreed about the relative dates of Italic and Etrus- 
can civilizations in Etruria. As a matter of fact 
there are to be found ash-urns now and then in 
graves which are certainly Etruscan, but where 
incineration rather than inhumation has been the 
rite of burial, and invariably these urns are square, 
of the type of the familiar specimens from Tar- 
quinii. Indubitably the cult of Vesta was not unin- 
fluenced by the Etruscans, as is shown by the tra- 
dition of the Elder Tarquin's innovations in the 
college of the Vestals. 

As a tentative solution of the many difficulties I 
would offer this theory : Vesta was an Italo-Etrus- 



can deity, i.e. one indigenous among the Italic in- 
vaders of Latium (as Hestia belonged to their 
Aryan kindred who forced a way into Greece), but 
whose rites were modified after the Etruscan con- 
quest of Latium. Accepting the main stream of 
ancient tradition 11 , which held that the Etruscans 
were of Lydian origin, I find corroborative evidence 
for the theory in the fact that the goddess was, in 
fundamental conception as in symbol, easily con- 
fused with various deities, all of whom are forms 
of the Mother worshipped in Lydia and adjacent 
lands. In the light of these facts must be con- 
sidered the tradition, probably more vigorous than 
has been supposed, that connects Vesta with Asiatic 
Troy. Herodotus names Hestia (2.50) as a Pelasgic 
deity and again (4.59) as a divinity particularly 
sacred among the Scythians. If, with Professor 
Ridgeway, one interprets Pelasgic as a term re- 
ferring to the stock to which in a general way 
'Minoans', 'Mycenaeans', and their prehistoric kin- 
folk of Lydia belong, one secures further support 
for the theory of Anatolian influence exerted by the 
Etruscans on the cult of Vesta. For Vesta and 
Hestia are clearly very similar, the type being the 
same. Moreover, that Herodotus is speaking of a 
type is plainly evident from the second passage 
(4.59) wherein he gives the Scythian name for the 
goddess whom he calls Hestia. One might infer that 
the Hestia of the Greeks was, like Vesta, both 
Aryan and 'Pelasgic'. 

The simplest paper on any subject in ancient re- 
ligion must bring in many of these vague words — 
Pelasgic, Etruscan, Italic, and the like, — but fasci- 
nating certainly are the countless problems involved 
and, one may hope, an attempt to deal with any of 
them is not wholly valueless. One puzzles over the 
threads, and when one thinks that he discerns a 
pattern, he is immeasurably cheered. 

Florence M. Bennett. 
Normal College, New York City. 



2 It would be interesting to speculate why she was named 
Rhea Silvia, Rhea, by the way, the name of a deity, being, 
like Vesta and Hestia, of Indo-European origin. 



NOTES ON HORACE 1 

I 
In Horace's account, in the first Ode, of the varied 
pursuits of men all but one of the persons men- 
tioned are clearly to be regarded as types. Two 
of them are introduced by the class-names mercator 
(16) and venator (26). The soldier is described by 
the clause multos castra iuvant (23), and the small 
farmer by the participial phrase, gaudentem patrios 
findere sarculo agros (11). The correlative words 
hunc (7) and ilium (9), which introduce the poli- 
tician and the great landowner, ostensibly point out 
definite individuals ; but when, as here, they have 

3 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who names Xanthus as his 
source, is the only extant ancient writer who states a 
different opinion. 

1 This paper was read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Baltimore, 
May 3, 1913. 
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no antecedents in the context, they really stand for 
types. 

There remains the description in 10-22: 
Est qui nee veteris pocula Massici 
nee partem solido demere de die 
spernit, nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
stratus, nunc ad aquae lene caput sacrae. 
Nothing here indicates that the poet has in mind 
a whole class of men. It is merely the fact that 
types, not individuals, precede and follow which has 
led some readers to assume that the man who en- 
joys a picnic in the country is a mere abstraction. 
But, if Horace wanted us to take this view, why did 
he throw us off the track by using the singular 
number? Est qui stands in sharp contrast to sunt 
quos in line 3, much as it does in Epp. 2. 2. 182: 

sunt qui non habeant, est qui non curat habere. 
The contrast is heightened by the use of multos 
immediately afterward in line 23. In view of 
Horace's minutely careful workmanship it seems 
dangerous to neglect so plain a hint; est qui points, 
as Professor Shorey says (ad loc, in edition 1), 
"pretty plainly ... to one who shall be nameless". 

Now, though Horace does not mention the name, 
he intends, of course, that we shall guess it. Pro- 
fessor Hale has suggested (Cum Constructions, 112) 
that est qui refers to the author, and it is true that 
the tone is one which the poet affects when speaking 
of himself (see e.g. Epp. 1. 5). The difficulty with 
such an interpretation does not appear until one 
reaches the last eight lines, where Horace contrasts 
his own supreme interest with other men's ruling 
motives. By supposing that he has already intro- 
duced himself in a different role we destroy the 
climax. 

If the phrase est qui cannot refer to the writer of 
the poem, one naturally turns to the person ad- 
dressed. That Maecenas was not averse to leisurely 
enjoyment is well known, but perhaps it is worth 
while to quote from Velleius Paterculus's descrip- 
tion of him (2. 88. 2) a few words that may almost 
be thought of as a commentary on this passage: 
.... vir ubi res vigiliam exigeret sane exsomnis, 
providens, atque agendi sciens, simul vero aliquid 
ex negotio remitti posset, otio ac mollitiis paene 
ultra feminam fluens. . . . 

It may perhaps be objected that in an ode written 
to honor Maecenas Horace would not have alluded to 
the less energetic side of his patron's character. 
Horace, however, has only praise for the sort of 
thing described in these lines, and there is no 
evidence that Maecenas cared to pose as a devotee 
of the strenuous life. He seems in fact to have 
been singularly free from the sort of vanity which 
leads one, on the negative side, to respect the taboo 
of an unreasonable public opinion, and, on the posi- 
tive side, to seek political or social advancement. 
Many persons did, as a matter of fact, disapprove 



of Maecenas's occasional self-indulgence; but Horace 
was not one of these, and Maecenas was not the 
man to be afraid of an opinion which he did not 
share. 

Furthermore, Horace does actually address Mae- 
cenas in other poems very much as we conclude that 
he does here. Particularly significant is the paral- 
lelism between the four lines under discussion and 
the opening stanzas of the twenty-ninth Ode of Book 
three, an ode which seems to have been originally 
intended for the final place in the collection, and 
which may therefore be thought of as a farewell 
address to Maecenas balancing the dedicatory poem 
(cf. Wickham, ad loc, and in his editio maior 1 , p. 
8) : 'For you, Maecenas, scion of Tuscan kings, 
mild wine in a cask unbroached and bloom of roses 
and perfume pressed for you I've long had in store. 
Make an end of delay; gaze not forever <from 
afar> at Tibur of many rills, the sloping plain of 
Aefula, or the hills where dwelt Telegonus, slayer 
of his sire. Come away from cloying plenty and 
your pile that's neighbor to the clouds of heaven; 
stop marvelling at the smoke and wealth and noise 
of prosperous Rome'. 

If it is true that lines 19-22 refer to Maecenas, 
it follows that the poem as a whole was written for 
its present place and purpose; we cannot, with 
Nauck, ad loc, Earle, The Classical Review 16. 400, 
and others, suppose that a poem on the varied oc- 
cupations of men has been retouched by the addition 
of a few lines at the beginning and the end so as to 
form a dedication to Maecenas. The one indication 
that the Ode has such a composite character is the 
fact that by cutting off the first tw,o and the last 
two lines we get an Ode a large part of which 
falls neatly into stanzas of four lines each. This 
consideration, however, if it proves anything, proves 
too much. If Horace took pains in the first place 
to divide the Ode into quatrains, we can scarcely 
believe that he wantonly destroyed that structure 
just because it was a little easier to add two lines 
at the beginning instead of four. We are driven 
to the utterly untenable position of ascribing the 
lines which mention Maecenas not to Horace but to 
some copyist or editor of the poems. 

But why should a poem of this type be divided 
into quatrains? The other five Odes (1. 11, 18; 
3. 30; 4. 8, 10) which contain lines of only one 
metrical form show no tendency to place a sentence 
pause at the close of every fourth line. If we divide 
them into quatrains we find that our division points 
correspond with sentence pauses in only five places 
out of a possible seventeen; and the division into 
stanzas breaks down completely in the case of the 
eighth Ode of Book four, which contains 34 lines 2 . 

2 In view of the difficulties which most editors have found 
in accepting this Ode as it stands as Horatian, it should 
hardly figure in such a discussion as this. On the question 
whether Horace composed his Odes in stanzas see Wickham 
editio Maior, pages 387-388. C K 
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Similarly in the seventeenth Epode, which consists 
of a series of iambic trimeters, a sentence pause 
coincides with the end of a quatrain in only seven 
places out of a total of twenty, and the poem con- 
tains a number of lines that is not divisible by four. 
It is therefore improbable that Horace cared to 
divide into stanzas an Ode whose lines were all 
alike. 

The first Ode, then, seems to have been written as 
a whole for the place which it occupies. There is 
a touch of mild and altogether Horatian humor in 
bringing Maecenas into the list of the classes of 
mankind in a role which, superficially at least, is 
less heroic than any of the others. As a matter of 
fact, however, Horace contrives to suggest the ab- 
surdity of all the other pursuits of men ; even his 
own wooing of the muse leads up to the almost 
grotesque 

sublimi feriam sidera vertice. 

One surely gets the impression that after all, in the 
poet's estimation, the most rational philosophy of 
life is the one that is here ascribed to Maecenas : 
'I know a man who is not above cups of old 
Massic wine and stealing an hour from the day's 
work while he lies beneath a green arbute or beside 
a gentle spring, haunt of the nymphs'. 

II 

It is perhaps the innate malice of human nature 
that has led to the persistent attempts of scholars 
to identify the principal character in Horace's ninth 
satire — the famous 'bore'. I confess complete, ig- 
norance of his name, but I should like to suggest 
a theory as to his nationality. 

Aristius Fuscus's little jest about the sinfulness 
of telling secrets on the Sabbath seems natural 
enough to us, the heirs of New England puritanism. 
But was it not a bit far-fetched for a Roman to 
assume Hebrew scruples even in fun? It was this 
feeling, no doubt, that led Kruger to remark: "die 
Worte des Aristius Fuscus erscheinen um so beis- 
sender wenn man annimmt dass Horaz . . . jetzt 
bis in den vicus Tuscus, das romische Judenviertel, 
. . . gekommen ist". The thrust was keener still if 
the third member of the group was himself a Jew. 
'I haven't forgotten', says Fuscus, 'but I'll tell you 
at a more suitable time ; this is the thirtieth Sab- 
bath: do you want to insult these mutilated Jews?' 
The very obvious insult already administered leaves 
Horace just breath enough for four words: Nulla 
mihi religio est. 

It is not hard to detect the Hebrew character in 
Horace's account of the bore. That singleness of 
purpose, that unconquerable determination which has 
put many Jews among the greatest of mankind too 
often degenerates, under less favorable circum- 
stances, into just such pushing and climbing as is 
here pictured. 'I'm not going to get discouraged; 
I'll bribe his servants ; I won't give up if they do 



shut the door in my face; I'll watch my chance, 
meet him at the corner, and walk down town with 
him. We mortals have to work for all life's 
blessings'. 

Again, the three accomplishments which the bore 
mentions (23 ff.) in recommending himself to 
Horace are just such as would appeal to an am- 
bitious member of a downtrodden race. 

Nam quis me scribere pluris 
aut citius possit versus? Quis membra movere 
mollius? Invideat quod et Hermogenes ego 
canto. 

Professor Knapp has shown (American Journal of 
Philology, 18. 336 f.) that Horace elsewhere holds 
up to scorn precisely these three accomplishments, 
and he argues that no man in real life would have 
been perversely stupid enough to approach Horace 
in just this way. But it is not a mere coincidence 
that the ambitious upstart affects the very forms 
of art which Horace most frequently combats. A 
man who has forced himself up from the bottom 
and is still excluded from the most cultured circles 
is not likely to have very good taste, and he has 
little opportunity for getting acquainted with the 
best art of his day. If he aspires to be an artist 
at all he is almost certain to choose the vulgar and 
showy perversions of art which force themselves 
upon everybody's attention — that is to say, precisely 
those aspects of the artistic life of the time for 
which a true artist cherishes a most active dislike. 
No one would care to maintain that Horace has 
given us a stenographic account of a real conversa- 
tion. He has no doubt omitted much, added some- 
thing, and retouched the whole. On the foundation 
of a real incident he has built a work of art ; but in 
so doing he has not made the bore say anything 
inconsistent with his character or with the dramatic 
situation. 

Ill 

The lines immediately following those we have 
been discussing have puzzled the commentators. 
When the list of vulgar and inartistic accomplish- 
ments has got as far as the singing which would 
make Hermogenes envious, Horace has to interrupt 
(Interpellandi locus hie erat). 'Have you a mother 
or kinsmen', he says, 'for whom it is necessary that 
you continue to live?' The implication is, I think, 
that Horace is angry enough to commit murder, but 
he first inquires whether the fellow has any depend- 
ent relatives. The bore, however, completely misses 
the point ; he thinks that Horace has really been im- 
pressed and is now trying to discover whether he 
has another important qualification of a true friend — 
lack of natural heirs. On that point he hopes to give 
complete satisfaction : 'Not one ; I've buried them 
all'. At this Horace throws up his hands: 'Lucky 
fellows! Now it's my turn; finish the job' 3 . 
Columbia University. E. H. SturtevANT. 



